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Theee is a strange fascination in what may be called the victims 
of history — ^in those vanquished and extinguished nations whose 
literature perished with them, or is suffered to molder in the dust 
of labyrinthine libraries. In such cases the generous and truth- 
seeking student feels himself impelled to hold a brief for the de- 
feated and discredited party, to scrutinize the indictment, and dis- 
sect the evidence brought forward by the stronger side with pecu- 
liar wariness, and, whenever ground for it may be discerned, to in- 
terpret shortcomings and explain untoward facts from the most 
lenient and favorable point of view. Such an attitude was taken 
by Conde, whose " Dominacion de los Arabes y de los Moros en 
Espana " drew for the first time from Arabic sources and in Ara- 
bic colors the story of the prolonged triumph and the long agony 
of the Spanish Moslems. A like service for the disinherited of 
history was attempted by Gustave Flaubert, when he gave some 
years of his life, and the singular power of synthesis and divina- 
tion revealed in Madame Bovary, to the resurrection of Cartha- 
ginian life and the portrayal of the father and the sister of Han- 
nibal. In " Salambo " all the faint and scattered rays cast by 
history and archaeology on the social and domestic aspects of the 
Punic world, and on the personal fortunes of the house of Barca are 
condensed into a focus, and made to infuse a notable degree of 
warmth and vitality into the romancer's pages. What was needed, 
however, was a comprehensive history written in the same sympa- 
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thetie spirit, and "with the same cautious treatment of Roman asser- 
tions, and this has at last been furnished, or rather a creditable 
effort has been made in this direction, by Mr. Bosworth Smith, the 
author of a well-known work on " Mohammed and the Mohamme- 
dans." * Whether the native literature of Carthage has indeed utter- 
ly perished, or whether part of it may survive, at least in the form of 
Arabic translations, can not be determined with absolute certainty, 
so long as the great repositories of manuscripts thought to exist in 
Fez and Morocco are wholly unexplored. The rich contents of the 
Carthaginian libraries were turned over by the Romans to Numidian 
chieftains, and it appears that Sallust had some of these books in 
his hands a century afterward. That certain of them may have 
outlived the Roman and the Vandal periods, until northern Africa 
once more was conquered by a Semitic race, and may then have 
tempted the Saracenic scholar amid the intense fever of research 
which fired the schools of Cairwan and of Fez, is, at all events, not 
impossible. Meanwhile the jejune and partial accounts known to 
have been written by Greek or Roman authors have, for the most 
part, come down to us only in fragments. Of these the most cov- 
eted document, namely, the pro-Carthaginian narrative of the first 
Punic war, by Philinus, a Greek of Agrigentum, we know only 
from some criticisms of Polybius. This chronicle, however, and 
the lost books or fragments of the other alien historians who treated 
of the western Tyre, may yet come to light, and complete the pic- 
ture, such as it is, which the Greek colonists in Sicily or the Romans 
who had tested for themselves the patience of Hamilcar, and felt the 
weight of Hannibal's arm, could form or chose to paint of their 
redoubtable antagonists. There are still extant the text of three 
treaties with Rome, the log-book of an adventurous Punic admiral, 
some precepts of an African agriculturist, a speech or two of a 
vagabond Carthaginian in one of Plautus's plays, a few inscriptions 
buried twenty feet below the surface of the- ground, and lately dis- 
lodged by the efforts of archseologists, and a few coins whose numis- 
matic value is questionable. These, with some aqueducts and ' sub- 
structions too massive to be destroyed, are the only native or semi- 
native sources from which the story of the great Phoenician empire 
city can be constructed. The writings of no native analyst, orator, 
philosopher, or poet, enable us to know Carthage as we know Athens 

* Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. Bosworth Smith. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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or Rome ; that is to say, from its own citizens. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith is, of course, constrained to eke out his narrative from a few 
chapters of reflections by Aristotle, who describes a state of things 
extinct at the date of the Punic wars — from the late Roman chroni- 
clers who saw everything with Roman eyes — and from a few anti- 
quarian remarks of the Greek historian Polybius, who beheld Car- 
thage only at the moment of her fall, and was the comrade of her 
destroyer. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith concedes that a universal Carthaginian Em- 
pire could have done for the world, " as far as we can see," nothing 
comparable to that which the Roman domination did for it. But 
perhaps we can not see far enough. At all events, the author's ad- 
mission seems to have been made pro formd ; for we find it sub- 
stantially effaced by a multitude of counter-considerations adduced 
in the course of the narrative. The inability of Carthage to as- 
similate or even to cultivate, to any sensible extent, her Berber 
subjects proves nothing ; for the race has shown itself equally 
intractable in Roman, Vandal, Arabic, and French hands. On the 
other side may be set some significant facts. That the earlier 
frame of government compelled the esteem of Aristotle we know ; 
and that the subsequent administration of affairs by the Council of 
One Hundred was more wise and equitable than that of the Ro- 
man Senate seems to be attested by the almost total absence of 
popular insurrection, or of insubordination on the part of military 
leaders. As to the lenity of the Carthaginian rule in Sicily, we 
have the decisive testimony of Greek subjects who refused to mi- 
grate into the Syracusan territory. Certainly we should look in 
vain for such vouchers of just dealing with Sicilians on the part of 
the countrymen of Verres. The character of the Carthaginian policy 
in Spain is demonstrated by its extraordinary success, which pre- 
sents the most suggestive contrast to the prolonged and bloody 
record of the Roman efforts at annexation. Only twice, in fact, 
has the unfortunate Iberian Peninsula known the stimulating bless- 
ings of just government, and it owed them in each case to Semitic 
rulers, the chiefs of the house of Barca sharing with the Ommyade 
princes of Cordova the honorable distinction. Perhaps the most 
striking tribute ever extorted from prejudice and rancor was the 
judgment pronounced by Cato the Censor, who, remarking the great 
public works which had survived the Punic commander, and the 
reverence which kept him in still livelier remembrance, declared 
with surly emphasis that " there was no king like Hamilcar." We 
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may add that the charges leveled at the Carthaginian character are 
most of them refuted by the admissions or the contradictions of 
their enemies ; and that, if we consent to regard the overwhelming 
preponderance of evidence,^c?es Homana, and not Punic faith, should 
have become a synonym for oath-breaking. When we weigh these 
fragmentary but pregnant data wrung from reluctant witnesses, we 
can not but regret that Sallust, who had access to the Carthaginian 
books preserved by King Hiempsal, could not forget, or venture to 
brave, Rome's inextinguishable prejudices. When the historian of 
the Jugurthine war reaches the point where he would naturally re- 
cite the story of Carthage, it is with a touch of sadness, not unmixed 
apparently with shame, that he stays his pen. "Of Carthage," 
writes Sallust, " I say nothing, for I deem it better to speak no word 
about her than to say too little." 

II. 
The creation of a German nation on the dual basis of unity and 
parliamentary institutions is plainly the most impressive and mo- 
mentous phenomenon of our time, but for its interpretation the Eng- 
lish student needed just such a work as Professor Seeley has now 
completed.* Any discussion of the events which, since 1866, have 
aggrandized the house of Hohenzollern, musts needs be sterile, any 
estimate of the social questions now perplexing the German people 
must prove the idlest word-shuffling, unless the last dozen years are 
illumined and deciphered by the reforms accomplished, the prin- 
ciples established, and the movements begun in the first quarter of 
this century. Only by such a retrospect can we account for the 
splendid results of Sadowa and Sedan as distinguished from the un- 
substantial fruits of Leuthen and of Rossbach. Only thus can we 
explain the prompt acceptance of Prussian hegemony, the ii-resisti- 
ble drift toward fusion on the part of long-segregated states, and 
the peremptory demand for constitutional guarantees and local-self- 
government. To changes likewise in the structure and regulation 
of the Prussian commonwealth introduced more than sixty years 
ago we must look for the secret of the conditions under which, 
strangely enough, not France but Germany has become the classic 
ground of Socialism. In a word, German politics of our day can 
have no significance to him who knows little or nothing of German 
politics in the hour of the national uprising. Without Stein, Bis- 
marck is inexplicable. 

* Life and Times of Stein, by J. E. Seeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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The Germans are accustomed to colossal accumulations of data 
strung together on the thread of an eventful life — indeed, the volu- 
minous work nominally devoted to Baron Stein by Pertz is a notable 
instance. But, with the exception of Masson's " Life of Milton," we 
know of no English biography comparable with Professor Seeley's 
book for comprehensiveness of design and abundance of material. 
It is not so much a memoir of the Prussian statesman as a history 
of Germany throughout the turbulent and pregnant years from 
1806 to 1822. Indeed, the requirements of his theme compel the 
writer to keep in view the political situation of the whole of Europe 
at that epoch, seeing that the fortunes of the Napoleonic system 
turned on Germany as on a pivot, while the subsequent settlement 
of that country was the superlative concern of the Congress of 
Vienna. No one who has felt the want of a sufficiently wide and 
adequate treatment of that critical era in a single English book 
wUl regret the extensive scope given to the present undertaking. 

Professor Seeley is disposed to set Stein on a higher plane of 
greatness than that on which the judgment of his contemporaries 
placed him ; but probably the majority of German Liberals, at the 
present day, would accept the writer's estimate. Of course, no in- 
dividual brain can be supposed to have supplied the whole impulse, 
much less the whole momentum, of any great popular upheaval, 
but it seems clear that Stein stood in a much more generative and 
dynamic relation toward the reconstructive nisus of Germany than 
did any single leader of the States-General or the Convention 
toward the French Revolution. And here we may point out some 
of the capital marks of likeness, and equally decisive marks of dif- 
ference, between Stein's reforms and the changes effected by the 
first republic in the political and social fabric of France. In the 
field of legislative melioration there is a complete parallel up to a 
certain point. By the abolition of serfdom and the obliteration of 
all hard and fast lines of status. Stein bestowed a healthy power of 
circulation and growth upon the political organism. A conclusive 
proof of the new tendencies is the gradual partition of the land 
among peasant proprietors, a process which has been carried to con- 
siderable lengths in Germany, though not yet so far as in France. 
That he strenuously favored responsible government for the whole 
Confederation is well known, as also that he considered it less 
essential in the separate affairs of Prussia. Within certain limits 
he followed the French Convention in its perilous extension of cen- 
tralization theories, and he was more amply justified by his situa- 
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tion, dealing as he did with a loose congeries of provinces owning 
no common tie except the duty of obedience to the same dynasty. 
It is, however, the specific merit of his system that he introduced 
a powerful corrective to centripetal forces by the creation of mu- 
nicipal franchises on a great scale. Thus, at the very time when 
the habit and even the conception of local self-government seemed 
to be vanishing in France, it was impregnably rooted in north 
Germany. Therefore it is that Stein's reforms, like the evolution 
of English liberties, having begun at the bottom, were builded on 
broad and sure foundations ; while in France the work of recon- 
struction, beginning at the top, was and is in constant danger of 
disturbance and overthrow. 

As we have said. Stein's fame was to be chiefly posthumous. 
When he died in 1831, at the age of seventy-four, there was no 
such universal sense of bereavement among his fellow countrymen 
as might have been looked for at the departure of one who should 
be called the founder of the modem German nation. The great 
men of the Fatherland were still poets and philosophers, or else 
they were kings. It had been a rare, exceptional case when Stein 
himself, in 1808, had for a moment excited popular enthusiasm ; 
otherwise no one had ever heard of a German statesman who was 
more than a mere official, or whose death could much concern the 
general weal. It was reserved for Bismarck to change this, and 
to reflect a part of his own glory on the sterling worth of his pre- 
cursor. 

III. 

The volumes of secret correspondence published by the Due de 
Broglie,* if they did not actually prompt, go far to justify the view 
taken of Louis XV., by Victor Hugo in his " Piti6 Supreme." The 
name of the monarch credited with the aphorism, Aprhs moi le 
dtluge, was even more closely identified, in common repute, with 
weakness than with vice, and his extravagant sensuality has been 
deemed rather the index and complement than the cause of his 
political ineptitude. The testimony to his natural gifts and the 
relatively effective training which he was said to have received 
seemed to be discredited by the irreconcilable facts of his later life, 
and the seemingly complete surrender of oversight and authority 
in affairs of state to the adroit purveyors for his brutal appetites. 
It is now known, however, and we owe the information in a distinct, 
conclusive form to the Due de Broglie, that the son of the Due de 
Le Secret du Eoi, par le Due de Broglie. Paris : Calmann-L6vy. 
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Bourgogne discovered to the last some traces in his plans and 
intentions of his high-minded father, that for twenty years there 
was no move on the diplomatic chess-board, no change in the map 
of Europe, which was not scanned, pondered, and discussed in the 
King's private cabinet by men unknown, or at all events unf eared, by 
the reigning favorites and responsible ministers, yet commanding 
the King's confidence in not infrequent moments of good impulse 
and generous aspiration. It is, indeed, a curious fact that what 
the unstable sovereign should so long have taken pains to mask 
from the world was the best side of his character. While he aban- 
doned the public exercise of power to courtiers and concubines, he 
seems to have continually cherished an inchoate purpose of self- 
government, and to have sought in secret the frank and austere 
counsels of able and honest men. In their society and under the 
seal of communications in cipher the comrade of the Du Barry, and 
the patron of the Pare aux Cerfs, struggled with a pitiable persist- 
ence to keep alive the sentiment of personal dignity, and a linger- 
ing regard for the public weal. Thus it is that the Due de Broglie's 
book derives a singular interest from the contrast between the giddy 
demonstrations of license and frivolity on the public stage and the 
fitful whispers of good sense, probity, and patriotic ardor that are 
breathed behind the scenes. By a strange paradox the record of 
intrigue and indecency, all the piquant details of scandal circulated 
in the " CEil de Boeuf " are marshaled in the foreground of history, 
on the surface of the King's life, whereas the mysterious transactions 
and clandestine machinations laid bare in his secret papers disclose 
capabilities, designs, and sympathies of unsuspected scope and dig- 
nity. 

The' documents now brought forward and deciphered by the 
Due de Broglie are substantially new, although fragments had been 
printed, and although the existence of the correspondence was sus- 
pected during the lifetime of the monarch interested. But the 
object of the mysterious business, the nature of the King's secret, 
with which these papers were concerned, seems to have been quite 
unknown to contemporary historians, nor were they always able to 
identify the confidants and instruments of his clandestine projects. 
It is sufiiciently attested, however, by these volumes that the most 
trusted and efl^icient among the King's unavowed agents was the 
Comte de Broglie, great-uncle of the compiler, and brother of that 
Mar^chal de Broglie who will be remembered as the victor over the 
Prussians in the battle of Berghen. His handwriting appears in 
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many of the papers now unearthed from the archives of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and many of the data disclosed in this corre- 
spondence are verified, supplemented, or interpreted by his private 
letters. The manner, by the way, in which the bulk of these in- 
teresting documents came into the hands of the Government is 
well worth mention. They seem to have been minutes of inter- 
views and instructions taken down by the Comte de Broglie as 
vouchers for his authority, perhaps without the knowledge of the 
King, and confided to some faithless depositary, who sold them 
after the Comte's death, and when the emigration had scattered his 
whole family. By 1810 they had come into the possession of a 
well-known antiquarian, one Giraud Soulavie, who offered them to 
Napoleon I., and they were subsequently purchased of his heirs 
for four thousand dollars. The authenticity of the papers seemed 
to be well established, but no satisfactory explanations could be 
obtained at the time from Soulavie touching the source of his 
acquisition. 

Heretofore, the worst taint dn the memory of Louis XV., from 
a political point of view, has been the indifference of France to- 
ward the dismemberment of Poland. It has been supposed that the 
French sovereign had neither the perspicacity to discern the plot 
while it was preparing, nor the courage to prevent its execution, and 
the editor of these volumes justly remarks that the .abandonment of 
an ancient ally to flagitious mutilation betrayed an amount of folly 
and poltroonery which a spirited and sagacious nation has not yet 
learned to forgive. Of the two reproaches leveled at the French 
ruler, it is clear from these pages that only one is fairly chargeable 
upon him, though its elimination doubtless aggravates the other. 
The misfortunes of Poland were no surprise to Louis XV. Con- 
trariwise, that unhappy country formed the principal and for some 
years almost the sole object of his industrious though sterile diplo- 
macy. It seems to have long been the mission of the secret agents 
to arrange for the accession of a French prince to the Polish throne, 
with the supplemental purpose of bestowing the protection of 
France. Regarded in this light, the clandestine machinations here 
disclosed become a species of monument to the upright intentions at 
least of Louis XV., while at the same time they attest the incurable 
infirmity of his character. He came, we must bear in mind, in col- 
lision with the most astute and dexterous statesman of his century. 
Frederick II. had devised the partition of Poland as a means of 
reconciling and employing conflicting ambitions, and of converting 
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three rivals into three accomplices. We may add that another 
mysterious phenomenon in eighteenth-century politics, the Franco- 
Austrian alliance, which is commonly referred to the spite of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour and the weakness of Louis XV., is quite other- 
wise accounted for by a recent work of high authority. We refer 
to the revelations contained in the " M^moires et Lettres du Car- 
dinal de Bemis," whose publication lately followed that of the Due 
de Broglie's book. It appears that it was Frederick IL, and not the 
French Ministry, who took the initiative in the rupture between 
France and Prussia, and who was really responsible for the Seven 
Years' war. Returning to the volumes under review, we may state 
that the mass of materials is admirably assorted and disposed, and 
happily illumined with interjected note and comment. We need 
not say that the style is marked by the lucidity of exposition and 
felicity of epithet that justified the author's admission to the Aca- 
demic Frangaise, and which we might reasonably expect would 
prove hereditary gifts in a grandson of Madame de Stael. 

IV. 

If any man doubt whether Englishmen of the present genera- 
tion are less insular, if not wiser, than were their fathers, let him 
read in the " Edinburgh Review " for April, 1806, the criticism on 
" Nathan der Weise." That masterpiece is there pronounced " as 
genuine sourkraut as ever perfumed a feast in Westphalia." From 
such grotesque indifference toward a regnant name in German let- 
ters we can not but recognize an impressive advance in the discrim- 
inative and exhaustive survey of the man and of his works pre- 
sented in Mr. Sime's "Life of Lessing."* In the interval, however, 
of three quarters of a century, the appreciation of that writer in 
Germany itself has been signally widened and intensified. During 
his lifetime Voltaire altogether eclipsed him, and, for a season after 
his death, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Fiehte overshadowed his kin- 
dling fame. Even the perfunctory labors which absorbed much of 
his time and energies were ill paid. At a date when contempo- 
rary quill-drivers were earning handsome sums in London and 
Paris, he sought in vain to win the means of subsistence from 
hack-work in literature. Well known he was, but his notoriety 
was due, perhaps, quite as much to acrimonious controversies as to 
the eager, unquestioning homage of competent opinion. "Minna 
von Bamhelm," for example, which Lessing's countrymen still wit- 
* Leasing, by James Sime. Boston : James E. Osgood & Co. 
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ness ■with so much pleasure, was regarded by Goethe as a meteor 
whose brilliance would soon fade. So late, too, as 1830 Goethe 
wrote of "Emilia Galotti," which has been translated into half a 
dozen languages, and still keeps the boards, that the only respect 
due to it was "that belonging to a mummy which may give evidence 
as to the high dignity of the dead." Kant, who was by five years 
the senior of Lessing, and who became a sort of supreme arbiter in 
aesthetic science, seems never to have even read the "Laokoon," 
whose direct or mediate influence on European thought has certainly 
been noteworthy. And even " Nathan der Weise," the ripest fruit 
of the author's genius, and now an unchallenged gem of the Ger- 
man theatre, could not be produced until two years after Lessing's 
death, and even then was played to an empty house on the third 
night. Of all his compositions, indeed, the notices of plays pre- 
pared for a Hamburg newspaper under the name of "Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie" attracted the promptest and widest atten- 
tion. It is just this collection of jottings, curiously enough, which 
at the present day is least read out of Germany, and the credulous 
student of English and American journals would be surprised to 
learn how many reputations have been made by dramatic critics 
through the patient conning and judicious culling of Lessing's hints 
and formulas. 

Upon that considerable class of English readers who would fain 
know something about Lessing, and ponder at first hand his ger- 
minal suggestions, but who at the same time lack the leisure or the 
patience to learn German, Mr. Sime has conferred a veritable boon. 
Of all the more admirable and fruitful achievements of his author 
he exhibits the substantive contents, the vital core of original and 
characteristic thought, in a condensed and denuded, but perspicu- 
ous and accurate form. The summaries, for instance, of the 
"Laokoon" and the "Hamburgische Dramaturgie" are particularly 
lucid and complete. As regards Lessing's plays, the biographer 
could, of course, offer nothing more than an analysis of the plot, 
coupled with some indications of the dramatist's felicity in por- 
traiture, and a reference to the scope and purpose of the piece. 
From the other works — philosophical, polemical, and occasional — 
so much has been drawn as seemed requisite to interpret the writ- 
er's personality and his precise attitude toward the intellectual 
movement of his country and his time. Mr. Sime has worked on 
the sound principle of allowing his subject to expound himself, and 
so far as possible in his own words. No doubt, such a method has 
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constrained Mm to expand his book to somewhat unusual propor- 
tions, owing to the extraordinary range of Lessing's acquisitions 
and inquiries. The result is not so much a biography as an endur- 
ing monument of critical exposition. These volumes constitute the 
first adequate tribute paid by an English student to one of the most 
fecund, vigorous, and unconventional thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. Lessing's hold, indeed, upon posterity can hardly fail to 
prove more tenacious than Voltaire's, for in the former the revolu- 
tionary instinct was united with the constructive faculty. These 
tendencies, so seldom found in association, had at their command 
an intellect of splendid strength and flexibility — an instrument, 
moreover, that obeyed the impulse of the two noblest passions, a 
love of truth for its own sake, and an undying love of man. 



Whek it was remarked of an accomplished Bostonian that he 
gave you the impression of a sick Englishman, the key-note was 
struck of a movement which has already borne wholesome fruit in 
literature, and is not unlikely to exert a bracing influence on the 
national character. The criticism, by the way, was by no means 
leveled at the local affectations of a particular community : it was 
an argument a fortiori / it recognized in the society of a given city 
more successful adepts in imitative efforts practiced elsewhere with 
considerable assiduity ; and the rejoinder was obvious that it is better, 
as regards robustness, genuineness, and elevation of type to resemble 
an invalid Englishman than, let us say, a moribund Gaul or a con- 
sumptive Italian. Of late, Mr. Howells and Mr. James have under- 
taken to interpret the profound concern and secret uneasiness of 
American society touching the judgment of foreign observers ; to 
portray its studious approximation toward the English diction and 
point of view, and to indicate the shortcomings in the most pains- 
taking reproduction. So far as their transcripts of life stopped 
short with the exposure of deficiencies and the dissipation of illu- 
sions, they were fraught with the delightful pungency but also with 
the sterility of satire. They pointed out in an effective and cap- 
tivating way the more or less diverting failures to solve a certain 
problem, but they did not squarely pose the fupdamental query, 
whether the problem, after all, is worth solution. It is because Mr. 
Howells has gone much further in his latest work — ^because he has 
not only disclosed the inevitable miscarriage of the Anglicizing aim, 
but has laid bare the mental obliquity of such a purpose, as well 
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as the species of moral torpidity entailed by it — that we are led to 
pronounce " The Lady of the Aroostook " * the most virile, healthful 
and estimable achievement in recent American fiction. 

It is the scope and lesson of Mr. Howells's new novel to which 
we would especially direct attention. It would be superfluous to 
dwell on the artistic gifts which have been attested and developed by 
successive experiments, on the power of sharp characterization and 
the constructive skill too seldom found united in English novels, 
or on the Protean forms of a humor that knows no sting, but is 
now condensed into a grateful, subacid irony, now sublimated to a 
mild aroma. All these are the recognized professional qualifica- 
tions, so to speak, of the advocate who has consented to hold a 
brief in the cause of American ideals, manners, and diction, versus 
English formulas and standards. But we ought to glance at the 
artist's thorough mastery of the subject-matter — at his exhaustive 
and wellnigh irreproachable exhibition of the models whose au- 
thority he disputes. If any American can reproduce the English 
speech in precise conformity to the idiom sanctioned by the best 
London society, it would seem to be Mr. Howells. This he had 
already demonstrated, and he oflPers cumulative proof in the book 
before us. As regards the main texture of the story, where the 
author speaks in his own person or through the mouths of those 
whom he means to be authentic exponents of right colloquial use, 
we can note but three insignificant marks of inadvertence. Once, 
we light on the word "stylishness," employed as an equivalent 
to the last century term " modishness," for which we believe a 
paraphrase is now employed in Belgravia. So, too, the verb "to 
keep," which, if we are not mistaken, is always transitive or reflex- 
ive, is used in accordance with a New England idiom in such a 
phrase as " I can not keep from doing it." To these trivial over- 
sights may be added the occasional employment of " won't " for the 
third person singular of the future indicative in the negative conjuga- 
tion. Against these microscopic slips maybe set the most complete 
and curious catalogue of American solecisms and archaisms that has 
ever in our recollection been collected in a work of fiction. The pre- 
texts and devices, by means of which the writer contrives to float 
these curiosities of our Yankee tongue on the swift movement of his 
story, are most dexterous and satisfactory. With these revelations 
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are adroitly interwoven suggestions of all those English words and 
turns of phrase most calculated to startle and depress the modest 
American whose energies are given to the secret and patient meliora- 
tion of his native speech. To this end the author introduces two 
distinct types of the semi- Anglicized Bostonian. On the one hand 
we have the young man who, as yet unenlightened by foreign travel, 
essays to make good his loss by minute research, painstaking syn- 
thesis, and cautious divination — who ransacks English novels, note- 
book and pencil in hand, and drinks with hungry ear the colloquial 
droppings of British tourists. Ascending one step in the scale of 
oral accomplishment, we have the traveled Bostonian who has man- 
aged not only to remodel in a large measure his vocabulary, but has 
even superadded some tricks of intonation — exercising, moreover, 
these acquisitions with a facility which might seem second nature 
but for a strong infusion of self-complacency. When, beside these 
types of successive degrees in approximation is placed the genuine 
thing itself — ^namely, a well-born Englishman, possessed too of a ma- 
nia for exploring the mysteries of the American language from the 
point of view of the philologist — we can not but acknowledge the 
perfection of Mr. Howells's machinery for evolving the points of 
likeness and difference in the British original and its Boston counter- 
part. 

After this demonstration of his perfect right to pronounce judg- 
ment in the premises, Mr. Howells silently inculcates through the 
action of this story and by the eloquence of example his conviction 
that the imitative attitude is essentially abortive and inane. To 
this end he is careful not to choose for his heroine a daintily-nur- 
tured and closely-environed girl like Miss Bessie Alden, or even an 
affluent but ill-schooled and frivolous young person whose trans- 
gressions after all might be confined to occasional walks with mas- 
culine companions in the public thoroughfares of European cities. 
He has boldly grappled with the most awkward and unpromising 
materials ; he has selected a young woman whose social status may 
be precisely though crudely defined by the epithet "a Yankee 
schoolmarm," and he has placed her, not in a foreign town with her 
kinfolk within call, but on shipboard — ^not only unchaperoned, but 
utterly unprotected, without a relative on board or another person 
of her own sex in the ship's company. Among her f eUow passen- 
gers are two more or less Europeanized Bostonians, and a third 
quite obnoxious individual, properly described in the British dialect 
as an acutely accented specimen of the genus "Cad." Such are 
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the elements of the situation presented in the cabin of the Aroos- 
took ; and it must be admitted that the objectionable features of 
our indigenous social code are here exhibited in an intensely aggra- 
vated form. In a word, this is an extreme case ; and, if Mr. How- 
ells has succeeded in subverting the prejudice provoked in some of 
her fellow passengers by the unconventional isolation and colloquial 
deficiencies of Miss Lydia Blood, he will have gone far to stem the 
Anglicizing mania. He will have done much to rehabilitate the 
robust, unsuspicious simplicity of our native manners, and to pro- 
mote that decisive act of social autonomy suggested by the late Mr. 
Motley, namely, the affirmation of a distinct American language, 
and the adoption of independent canons of speech. 

Mato W. Hazeltinb. 



